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Tue “ NatTionan’’ MEETING. 


As was only to be expected of a one-day gathering 
from all quarters at this time of year, the “ National” 
meeting in London last week was not largely 
attended; but the spirit of the members made up 
for their lack of numbers. Most part of the morn- 
ing was taken up with making various arrange- 
ments for the future. The present President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer were all re-elected ; and 
it was decided to hold the next Annual Meeting at 
Edinburgh next July. A proposal to acquire a 
Journal was relegated to a small Committee, upon 
the reception of whose report the Council will 
summon a Special General Meeting of the Associa- 
tion. Another decision, which may prove very 
useful, empowered a small Executive to take speedy 
action in any matter urgently requiring it. After 
this the morning’s work was wound up by the 
reading of Mr. Garnett’s paper, and the whole after- 
noon was devoted to discussing*it. 

The paper was an excellent survey of present 
professional problems, with some reference to 
special ones before the ‘ National” itself. It led 
to a brisk and interesting discussion, which never 
flagged from first to last, and probably could have 
been considerably prolonged had time permitted. 
But the banquet in the evening rendered a very 
long discussion impossible; and so one of the 
pleasantest veterinary gatherings we have attended 
terminated all too soon. 

Everyone was pleased with the meeting; and it 
was undoubtedly a success so far as it went. Opti- 
mism was the prevailing note throughout, though 
the difficulties ahead were evidently realised. 
Finance was mentioned; and the opinion that the 
present subscription ought to be increased seemed 
to be general.. Some remarks were made—though 
the subject was not discussed so fully as it well 
might have been—upon the urgent need of increas- 
ing the membership. Several speakers, also, re- 
ferred in strong terms to the deplorable indifference 
to the Association shown by colleagues outside it. 

These two last points, in particular, are the chief 
obstacles the Association has to face. An excellent 
organisation for representing the profession, it needs 
much more support from members to render it 
effectively representative. Drafted deliberately up- 
on the lines of the British Medical Association, it 
could become quite as powerful an instrument in 
our hands as that body is in those of the medical 
profession. It would be made so at once, if our 
members were as well able to appreciate the advan- 
tages of such a union as medical men have been. 
The future of the ‘“ National” depends upon 
whether they can raise the majority of the pro- 
fession to the medical level. 


Etectric SILvErR. 


An article upon this agent appeared in Terapia 
this year. Electric colloidal silver, like all metallic 
solutions, in addition to great catalytic and fermen- 
tative power, possesses and indisputable bactericidal 
action both im vitro and in vivo. This does not 
mean that it should be a successful bactericide and 
antiseptic in all clinical infections. 

It is beyond dispute that the bactericidal action 
of this remedy i vivo declares itself rather indirect- 
ly than directly. This indirect action is due to a 
prompt and intense hyperleucocytosis. The action 
of the drug is therefore reduced to an augmentation 
of the defensive means of the organism itself. 

On account of a special pharmaco-dynamic action, 
not yet precisely definable, the hyper-leucocytosis 
provoked by this drug is much more often success- 
ful against streptococcic and staphylococcie in- 
fections than against septicaemic affections caused 
by other species of germs. In all probability the 
drug exercises a special inhibitory action upon 
streptococci and staphylococci, in addition to com- 
bating with the hyperleucocytosis it induces. This 
renders electric colloidal silver the most valuable 
agent we possess against some diseases, such as 
puerperal fever, septic streptococcal peritonitis, 
malignant cdema, erysipelas, and septicaemic 
fevers caused by streptococci and stapylococci 
without special localisations, while in other infective 
diseases with a peracute course, though they not 
rarely derive benefit from treatment by the drug on 
account of the hyper-leucocytosis that unfailingly 
follows it, a successful result is less certain. 

It is, however, a well-proved and constant fact 
that, even without the presence of streptococci and 
staphylococci, electric colloidal silver exercises a 
special beneficial action in qono-arthritis and poly- 
arthritis, not only rheumatic but also microbic, 
appearing to act electively and perhaps even speci- 
fically as an anti-infective agent, as cures have been 
obtained in cases when commoner and usually effi- 
cacious remedies were inactive. Cardiac complica- 
tions are infinitely more rare in acute joint diseases 
treated with electric colloidal silver than in those 
treated with salicylic preparations. In all cases of 
rheumatic arthritis or poly-arthritis in which sali- 
cylic preparations do not give the desired results, 
electric colloidal silver is indicated. 

The doses should be rather high from the begin- 
ning. In human practice, 10 to 15 and even 20 c.c., 
by intramuscular injection, are given twice or 
oftener in the twenty-four hours. Not less than 
10 ¢.c. is given by endovenous injection, which is 
also practised twice in the twenty-four hours. In 
very grave and virulent infections, the endovenous 
method is always preferable.—(La Clinica Veteri- 
naria). W.R.C, 
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TIMID, OR FEARLESS ? 


The ways of a lion are past finding out. Three 
nights ago one walked round ani round a pole kraal 
containing some cattle. The inmates were terrified, 
but their wild stampeding was not sufficiently uni- 
fied to break a breach in the kraal walls. The lion 
then climbed to the top of the door, pulled away 
the thorns that blocked a weak place there, and was 
free to leap in. But he didn’t, or, if he did, he left 
again without doing any damage, When I read 
the tale in the morning I came to the conclusion 
that the marauder was more timid than are most of 
his species. 

Yesterday morning I revised my judgment. The 
previous evening my friend had locked his donkeys 
up for the night. He had driven them into a brick 
house which was closed by a strong door, and 
lighted by four glass windows and an unglazed slit. 
Originally it had been a human habitation, so that 
the windows were set fairly low in the walls. To 
prevent the donkeys breaking the glass, the lower 

anes were protected by boarding nailed across the 
rames. Had | been asked, I should have said that 
any animals locked up in such a house were 
rfectly safe from lions ; and my statement would 
on been made as a confident one issued by a man 
who has had considerable personal experience of 
the ways of stock-killing and man-eating carnivora. 
That night there arrived on the scene a lion, and, 
as it was alone and its spoor corresponded in size 
with that of the disturber of cattle of the night 
before, it is more than probable that the beast 
which had feared to kill a cow in an open kraal 


_ Was now contemplating an attack on a closed brick 


house, containing several lusty donkeys. 

He (although, of course,it may have been a ‘‘she’’) 
first tried to get in at a window, but was repelled 
by the broken glass cutting his paw. At least that 
is what I think happened; because one of the 
windows showed a jagged hole, and there was a 
bloody paw-mark in the narrow, unglazed slit; as 
though, after being foiled once he had made his 
second attempt to enter at that slit. Furious at 
being unable to pass his big body through the small 
opening, he had returned to the line of windows. 

is time he chose another, and, undeterred by 
splintered glass, he smashed his way through. 

I don’t like to imagine what took place immed- 
iately after his entry into that confined space. One 
can only hope that all four donkeys were killed 
quickly within a short space of time. When I 
saw their carcases, the lion had eaten only a small 
portion of one; he had exposed the viscera by 
tearing a great hole in the abdominal and thoracic 
walls of one side; the ribs being severed as by blows 
of an axe. 

I wish I had set a trap-gun last night. Instead, 
like a fool, I waited for him. He jumped in very 
quietly, while I was dozing; nevertheless I heard 
him, and I lay for ten minutes waiting for him to 
come out again. It was very dark—it always is; 
I have never known a lion disturb man or his ani- 
mals when the moon was bright—so I couldn’t see 
anything definite when the tinkling of glass told 


me my opponent was coming out. My two shots, 
although misses, scared him a bit; because he 
dropped back into the house and, a minute later, 
crash went the glass of a third window— and the 
lion was out. In the morning I could not see signs 
of flight; he seemed to have gone away as leisurely 
as he arrived. I don’t know now whether he is 
braver or more timid than are most of his species. 
Perhaps he is neither. Pe 


NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF VETERINARY INSPECTORS. 


The annual meeting was held at the College of Med- 
icine, Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Thursday, July 31st, the 
Major Joseph Abson, D.s.0., F.R.C.v.S., in the 
chair. 

Present: Messrs. J. O. Powley, J. P. Isherwood, 
Brennan De Vine, G.P. Male, F. L. Gooch, W. J. 
Young, J.S. Lloyd, G. R. Dudgeon, John Brown, G. H. 
Locke, H. J. Dawes, J. R. Hayhurst, G. Elphick, 
Harry Peele, J. Cameron, E. L. Dixson, T. R. Jarvie, 
J. H. Wynne, T. Wilkinson, N. Irvin, E. J. Burndred, 
William Awde, J. Malcolm, A. Douglas, J. G. Bell, 
J. Wright-Conchie, A. Gofton, J. Lindsay, B. Hoadley, 
Lt.-Col. Brittlebank, c.m.c, Major J. Abson, and the 
Hon. Sec. 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
from :—Messrs. W. T. Olver, G. Whitehead, J. T. Abell, 
D. 8. Jack, J. C. Coleman, J. R. Dykes, W. E.S. Rich- 
mond, L. F. Eady, G.'T. Matthews, J.B. Tutt, H.C. 
Harrison, C. H. Golledge, R. a. J. N. Shepherd, 
T. G. Millington, J. P. Railton, R. C. Trigger, W. 
Marshall, T. C. Gillard, G. Wacher, A. H. Darwell, D. 
Forwell, J. Holroyd, W. Edmondson, F. W. Garnett, 
J. McKinna, and Capt. S. Villar. 

The Obituary list as follows was read :—Messrs. T. E. 
Auger, W. C. Barling, J. S. Drabble, J. A. Gold, 
8. “ic R. Mairs, K. P. Rankin, A. R. Rout- 
ledge, W. Shipley, T. J. Simpson, H. Thackeray, T. C. 
Toope, J. A. Todd, G. Wartnaby, and W. S. Carless. 

The following gentlemen were elected officers for the 
ensuing year :— 

President. Major Abson. 

Vice-Presidents. _ Messrs. Hugh Begg, Hamilton ; 
W. Woods, Wigan ; F. Garnett, Windermere ; Alexander 
M. Munro, Board of Agriculture, 4 Whitehall Place ; 
George King, Abingdon ; W. Ascott, Bideford. 

Council. The following 25 gentlemen were elected 
members of Council :— Messrs. John Malcolm, Birming- 
ham ; E. L. Dixson, Margate ; George Elphick, New- 
castle-on-Tyne ; H. J. Dawes, West Bromwich ; John 
Brown, Invergordon ; G. P. Male, Reading ; H. Peele, 
Durham ; G. H. Locke, Manchester ; G. H. Livesey, 
Hove ; J. Dunstan, Liskeard; F. L. Gooch, Stam- 
ford; R. D. Williams, Aberystwith ; R. Hughes, 
Oswestry ; J. Clarkson, Garfort ; T. Duckworth, Ash- 
bourne ; R.C. Trigger, Newcastle-under-Lyme ; T. A. 
Douglas, Prestwich ; R. Barron, Blandford ; Brennan 
De Vine, Birmingham; J. G. Parr, Leicester; G. 
Dudgeon, Sunderland ; J. O. Powle . Sutton Coldfield ; 
J.S Lloyd, Sheffield ; W. W. Grasby, Daventry ; and 
D. G. Davies, Swanses. 

Hon. Treasurer. Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank. 

Hon. Auditors. Messrs. J. UO. Powley and Brennan 

De Vine. 

Hon. Secretary. Mr. Trevor F. Spencer. 

The were elected members of the 
Association :—Messrs. F. D. McLaren, Beverley ; A. C. 
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Wilson, Berkhamstead ; H. P. Hogben, Folkestone ; W. 
Stevens, Wincanton; H B. Hiles, Worcester : J. RB. 
Baxter, Lechlade; W. G. Dixon, St. Helens; H. L. 
Roberts, Ipswich ; H. L. Torrance, Sheffield ; Arthur 
Burgon, Haverhill ; James Latta, Ulverston ; G. Ellis, 
Glossop ; B. Hoadley, West Hartlepool ; A. G. 8. Rey- 
nolds, Letterston ; J. Hill, Llanelly; W. P. Loft, 
Basingstoke ; E. W aang | Baker, Wimborne ; A. Payne, 
Hersham ; M. J. Ryan, Westport ; C. W. Howard, Dor- 
king; W. Gardner, Maybole ; Edward R. Edwards, 4, 
Whitehall Place; Howard Jones, Edinburgh; J. L. 
Perry, Cardiff; Ernest Morgan, Faversham; W. J. 
Marsden, Banff; J. B. Wolstenholme, Manchester ; E. 
F. Wood, Hooton; C. Potts, Bradford: A. Holman 
Berry, 4, Whitehall Place ; Capt. V. Boyle, 4, Whitehall 
Place; A. B. Fewings, 4, Whitehall Place; J. Wright 
Conchie, 4, Whitehall Place ; A. D. Lalor, Sleaford ; P. 
Snaith, Bishop Auckland ; E. Franklin, Worcester ; P. 
R. Thompson, Thrapston ; J. A. Cunningham, Guildford ; 
James Lindsay, Dumfries ; M. Robinson, Barnsley; A. 
Cornish Bowden, Beckenham ; R. D. Hall, Barry; J. 
S. Lloyd, Sheffield ; G. J. Roberts, Pwllheli ; on 
Whitby ; C. Pack, Lymington ; - H. Stevens, Kidder- 
minster; Herbert Pollard, Wakeficld; W. Lindlay 
Houston, Paisley ; J. E. Miller, Harwich ; Thomas R. 
Jarvie, Gateshead ; C. Crowhurst, Bodmin ; E. R. Har- 
ding, Salisbury ; R. Jones, Towyn ; C. J. Byner, Birm- 
ingham ; Esmond Brown, G. T. Mathews, H. Gooch, T. 
H. Brown, Capt. C. F. Shawcross, Capt. L. F. Eady, 
Capt. T. G. Millington, W. T. Cranston, H. C. D. Gol- 
ledge, Capt. J. D. Broome, J. M. L. Penhale, J, L. Frood, 
Ernest Peacey, A. M. Munro, V. J. Hare, W.G. Wragg, 
F. W. H. Smith, W. C. B. Revill, Board of Agriculture, 
4, Whitehall Place ; T. Gillard, Folkestone ; G.Wacher, 
Ashford ; W. Marshall, Aberdeen ; J. G. Bell, Carlisle ; 
W. S. Mulvey, Chelmsford ; W. Roach, Exeter; W. 
Kerr, Saffron Walden; Capt. Watt, Wishaw ; J. i. 
Thompson, Sutherland; R. G. Anderson, Cupar; W. 
Awde, Stockton-on-Tees ; J. E. Cartwright, Wolver- 
hampton ; Major P. Simpson, Maidenhead ; A. ee 
Ayr; C. W. Townsend, Long Stanton ; P. J. Mullane 
Cardiff ; T. T. Jack, Sunderland ; E. H. Pratt, Northaller- 
ton ; D. B. Rodger, 4, Whitehall Place ; N. Irvin, North 
Shields ; Capt. Turner, Bury St. Edmunds ; P. Turner, 
Ixworth ; W. Trigger, Newcastle, Staffs.; H. B. Eve, 
Folkestone ; T. an sad Whitchurch. 

On the proposition of Mr. Malcolm, seconded by Mr. 
Dawes, it was decided to hold the next annual meeting 
of the Association at Birmingham in 1920, the fixture to 
coincide with the meeting of the Royal Sanitary Insti- 
tute Congress. 

Owing to the Hon. Treasurer, Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank, 
having been on military duty during the war, it was not 
possi to present a balance sheet, the necessary docu- 
ments having been stored away during the war. The 
Hon. Treasurer, submitted a verbal statement, in which 
he expressed satisfaction with the financia) position, 
and expressed his opinion that, for the present, the work 
of the Association could be carried on without increasing 
the amount of the annual subscription (5/-). The 
Treasurer’s report was considered satisfactory and adop- 
ted on the motion of Mr. Cameron, seconded by Mr. 
Douglas. : 

The Hon. Secretary presented the following report :— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—By Rule 35, the Sec- 
retary is called upon to prepare a report of the general 
state and proceedings of the Association. s 

Ona this occasion, my report will be a very brief one, 
as I understand from our worthy President that he pro- 
poses to deal with the causes which necessitated the 
suspension of the en during the war, in a short 
address to which we shall presently have the pleasure 


to listen. {[ need therefore, only remind you, that after 
a very encouraging commencement in 1913, when several 


large meetings were held, one of which was attended by 
more than 170 Veterinary Inspectors ; all active opera- 
tions had to be suspended in the following year, owing 
to the outbreak of war, practically the whole of the 
officials and most of the Executive being forthwith en- 
gaged on military duties. 

In this connection, I am sure you will all approve the 
vote of congratulation which the Council has passed, 
and which is entered on the Minutes, respecting the 
distinguished services which have been rendered to the 
State by our President, Major Abson, D.s.o., and our 
Hon. Treasurer, Lieut.-Col. Brittlebank, o.m.c., and 
which have been graciously recognised by His Majesty 
the King, in the bestowal of the D.S.O. and C.M.G., 
respectively. It gives me much pleasure to report that 
we are now, numerically, the strongest Association in 
the Kingdom, our membership totalling 314, of which 
upwards of 90 have joined our ranks since the resuscita- 
tion of the Association in May, last. 

With regard to the work of the Council, respecting its 
endeavours to obtain an increased and more uniform 
scale of remuneration for the work of Veterinary In- 
spectors, we have, so far, met with little success in this 
direction. Two letters were written to the Board of 
Agriculture and Fisheries, asking for their sympathetic 
consideration of a suggested increased scale of fees for 
Local Veterinary Inspectors. A reply has been re- 
ceived, saying that the matter is receiving the attention 
of the Board. With reference to fees payable to in- 
spectors employed by Local Authorities, I have, on 
instructions from the Council, made some suggestions as 
to the machinery by which this object might be best 
attained. A further suggestion from the Council is, 
that in each County, a correspondent be officiall 
appointed, whose duty it shall be to keep in touch with 
the Secretary, and keep him informed as to the fees 
payable in the several counties, and as to the success or 
otherwise of any application for an increase, such in- 
crease to be based on the minimum scale adopted by 
the Council, and already published in the l’ress. 

As showing the necessity for combined action in this 
matter, [ have in my possession a letter from a County 
inspector, in which his fee of 10/6 for post-mortem ex- 
amination of a dog suspected as being affected with 
rabies, was cut down by the Chief Constable to the 
munificent sum of 5/-, which means that, on the basis 
of pre-war values, this inspector made a post-mortem 
examination of a supposedly rabid animal for something 
less than 26. I could quote other cases almost as glaring, 
and if, as an Association, we are to justify our existence, 
we must take whatever steps may be found to be neces- 
sary to ensure that our members shall no longer be asked 
to accept such disgracefully low fees as are all too com- 
mon. e want, if possible, at this meeting, to settle, so 
far as we can, this question of county correspondents, 
and we hope that one member from each county repre- 
sented at this meeting will volunteer to act in the 
mentioned. 

he Secretary’s report was received and adopted on 
the motion of Mr. Holder, seconded by Mr. Elphick. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Major J. Anson: I begin my brief address by giving 
you all a hearty greeting to this, our Annual Meeting, 
which we are once again able to hold after a lapse of 
five years—years of inanition so far as regards the 
Association, inanition due entirely to causes over which 
we had no control. A very large number of our mem- 
bers joined the Service, and it was found impracticable 
to carry on the work of the Association under the con- 
ditions existing. 

Immediately on being demobilised I got into touch 
with our Secretary and Treasurer, and with the least 
possible delay the Council was called together, and met 
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in Birmingham on May 14th. At that meeting im- 
portant resolutions were sed, and arrrangements 
made for the present annual meeting. 

I think at this stage a short reswmé of our history will 
not be out of place. On April 7th, 1913, a largely 
attended meeting of veterinary inspectors took place at 
the Holborn Restaurant to consider the new Tuber- 
culosis Order ; over 170 veterinary inspectors from all 

rts of the country attended this meeting. Sir Stewart 

tockman very kindly attended, and lucidly explained 
the working of the new Order. 

As the outcome of this meeting it was resolved to 
form an Association to be known as the “ National 
Association of Veterinary Inspectors.” An Executive 
Committee was appointed, the first meeting of which 
took place in Birmingham on 21st April, 1913 ; this was 
followed ~ a specially convened meeting held in London 
on the 30th April, at which officers were elected and a 
schedule of fees for professional services under the 
Tuberculosis Order was adopted. Further mectings of 
the Executive Committee took place in 1913, one at 
Derby on May 21st, and two in London on July 3rd and 
28th The first annual meeting of the 
Association was held at the Holborn Restaurant on this 
latter date (28th July), when a paper was read by Mr. 
Hugh Begg, r.R.c.v.s.,on “Experiences gained in the 
Working of the Tuberculosis Order.” This meeting was 
very largely attended and was quite a success. It was 
intended to hold another meeting in July, 1914; this 
was, however, postponed to a later part of the year, 
owing to the International Congress—on the very eve of 
which war was declared, and chaos began: then came 
the hiatus! ! So much for our short history. 

Now, after an interval of five years, we resume the 
work of our Association. A large number of us have 
already returned from our military duties to civilian life ; 
some are still serving ; and alas! several of our members 
will never return. 

Now as to the objects of this Association. I think I 
cannot do better than read from our Rules and Regula- 
tions = are as follows :— 

“Theo jects of the Association shall be the promotion 
of the interests of all qualified veterinary surgeons en- 
gaged as veterinary sepotnien, by the aid of all or any 
of the following :—(a) By holding meetings of members 
of the Association from time to time, when and where 
deemed = (4) By the publication of the pro- 
ceedings of the meetings or of any other information 
pertaining to the Association as the Council may deter- 
mine. (c) By granting sums of money out of the funds, 
or otherwise assisting in the provision of scientific pub- 
lications, demonstrations and lectures, having special 
regard to the investigation of contagious (animals) dis- 
eases. (d) By supporting all claims of members to 
legitimate veterinary appointments in connection with 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, inspection of 
milk, meat, dairies, etc. (e) Or in any way to promote 
the legitimate interests of veterinary inspectors.” 

It is our earnest intention to further these objects to 
the utmost of our ability—our desire is to leave no stone 
unturned to bring this about, and to point out the way 
of their attainment ; in short, we intend to become a 
real live Association. The Council will ever be ready 
to give advice and all assistance possible to its members. 
The changed conditions of life brought about by recon- 
struction In every department of life, behoves us to keep 
a very watchful eye on our interests, and to see to it 
that the duties which should properly fall to the lot of 
the veterinary inspector, are performed only by him. 

At the present time we number over 300 members— 
this is not sufficient, and we are not going to be content 
with it ; we want every veterinary inspector throughout 
the country to join the Association; we want to be 
strong in organisation, so that our power may be felt. 


Further, we must endeavour to educate the public as to 
the part we play, not only in safeguarding the health of 
the lower animals, but that of man himself. I ask all 
of you—and I aa this particularly—to put your 
shoulder to the wheel to attain the objects we have in 
view. It is not fair or ‘equitable to allow the willing 
workers to do all the drudgery, whilst others remain 
apathetic. True progress and advancement only result 
where all —— Individual advancement at the 
expense of a brother member can never attain the high 
objectives we have set up in this Association. Pro- 
fessional relationship one to another cannot be too close. 

Now a few words with regard to remuneration. We 
are professional men—after years of study we have been 
ree a Diploma to practise the art and science of 

eterinary Medicine and Surgery. A great many of us 
have spent a considerable number of years in gaining 
practical knowledge, which should be, and is, of infinite 
value to the State. We are not out as profiteers, but we 
do want, and we insist upon being paid fees commen- 
surate with our professional status. The fees paid by 
many local] authorities are indeed an anomaly—if not a 
disgrace. We have published the fees | pawn by the West 
Riding County Council which they and we consider fair 
and just, and these should be the minimum paid by all 
local authorities. It is upto you—you different County . 
inspectors—to approach your respective Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Committee, to see these minimum 
fees are granted. To this end the Couccil of the Associa- 
tion will give you every help in its power. It should be 
evident to every thinking man or body of men that with 
the enhanced cost of every commodity the veterinary 
practitioner cannot stand still in the matter of fees— 
whether he be a veterinary inspector or otherwise. 

I will once more give you a hearty welcome, and 
trust the proceedings will in every way enhance our 
cause. 


THE POSITION AND PROSPECTS OF VETERINARY IN- 
spEcTorS. By BRENNAN VINE, M.C., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M., (VicT.), VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, CITY oF 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Gentleman,—I thank you for the honour you have 
done me in asking me to address this meeting—I wish 
that the task was in more worthy hands. 

The present is a progressive age. Many changes in 
public matters are taking place, and all are being carried 
out with a practical object in view. This progress is 
very marked in matters appertaining to public health. 
The general public are becoming more enlightened to 
the many advantages of a good public health administra- 
tion, with its concomitants—good hygiene and sanita- 
tion. 

The specialisation of different branches in many pro- 
fessions is becoming more evident, and the veterinary 

rofession is included in this modern move. The one 

ranch of our profession which is demanding specialists 
in increasing numbers is that of Veterinary State Medi- 
cine. Those members of our profession who follow this 
branch apply themselves more particularly to the work 
connected with :—(1) The contagious diseases of ani- 
mals ; (2) The meat supply ; (3) The milk supply. As 
you all are well aware, these subjects are continuing to 
_ : the attention of all who are interested in public 

ealth. 

The most important contagious diseases of animals, 
from the public health point of view, are those which 
are communicable to man. The training of Medical 
Officers of Health and of Sanitary Inspectors does not 
fit them to deal with these diseases of animals ; there- 
fore, for efficient inspection connected with preventive 
medicine it is necessary to have a veterinary inspector 
working in conjunction with the other public health ad- 
ministrators. This is now generally recognised by the 
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more advanced local authorities and M.O.H. and in- 
creasing numbers of veterinary inspectors are appointed. 
The demand for fully-trained veterinary inspectors will 
continue to increase, and if our profession is to hold its 
own it will be necessary for us to supply this demand. 
The course of training for the membership is, we know, 
a = all-round course, but for a man who intends to 
take up Veterinary State Medicine, a further training is 
required. The post-graduate courses which are held in 
the London Veterinary College, Manchester and Liver- 
pool Universities, and some others, specially include 
subjects which are helpful to the public veterinary in- 
spector, and the fact that they are so well attended by 
veterinary inspectors is a sure indication of their 
necessity. 
ADVANTAGES OF VETERINARY INSPECTION, 


The State and Local Authorities, by the up-keep of 
an efficient veterinary service, can benefit public health in 
preventing animal diseases liable to affect man, and fur- 
ther can ensure the production of a healthy meat and milk 
supply. Quite apart from these considerations there is 
the economic advantage to agriculturists, and to meat 
and milk purveyors, by the eradication and prevention 
of contagious diseases of animals, The latter in itself 
justifies a much fuller public veterinary service than we 
have in England at the present day. 

Hitherto our insular position has rendered this country 
singularly fortunate in regard to the prevention and 
eradication of contagious diseases, but owing to the 
improved and greatly increased amount of transport we 
shall have with other countries in the future, there will 
be increased risks of importing diseases. This is a 
matter which of course, affects the future and pucety 
of the nation. In September of last year we had, after 
freedom for many years, a case of rabies in England. 
As several people were bitten by suspected dogs, and 
were compelled to undergo the Pasteur preventive 
treatment, the attention of the public was immediately 
aroused, and the importance of eradication of rabies and 
its prevention in the future came very much to the fore. 
It is only by the occurrence of such outbreaks that the 
public are brought to realize the importance of the con- 
tinuous work carried out by the veterinary inspectors in 

reventing many of the contagious diseases of animals 
om entering this country. he history of the — 
ing out of such diseases as Pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, 
Foot-and-Moutb, Glanders, Rabies. and the keeping in 
cheek of such diseases as Mange in horses, Scab in sheep 
in England during the past half-century, could not be 
truly written without giving prominence to the work 
carried out by the veterinary inspectors. Though many 
of these diseases are non-existent in the country at the 

resent time, it does not at all follow that we are free 
rom any danger from introduction. We know that in 
several parts of Europe many of these diseases which 
are scheduled in this country are prevalent, hence it is 
necessary that we should have an efficient system of 


inspection at all times to reduce to the lowest limit the, 


ibility of any outbreak occurring within our shores, 
t hardly requires proof nowadays that immunity in 
man from diseases communicable from animals to man 
increases with the increased employment of veterinary 
inspectors. The continual control in this country of 
such diseases is too well known by you all to need re- 
ting here. This result could not have been so satis- 
actorily accomplished without the veterinary inspector. 
Numerically we are a small profession, and a modest 
one. Most of our work is carried out silently, and not 
in the open. The general public are not aware how 
veterinary inspectors are daily fighting Anthrax, Kabie 
Mange, and unless the public are made aware o 
the value of our work, and brought to realise it, we can- 
not expect them to give us the recognition, either 
financially or otherwise, which we earn and deserve. 


In addition to those diseases of animals already sched- 
uled, there are other animal contagious diseases not on 
this list which I consider should be included. They 
cause a serious economic loss to the country, and they 
should be scheduled with a view to their ultimate 
eradication. Among such are Tuberculosis of cattle 
Contagious Abortion, Johne’s Disease, Ringworm, an 
Warbles. 

We know that by employing certain approved 
methods, such as Bang’s system which has been so suc- 
cessful in Denmark and in certain centres in this country 
(one centre being the herds supplying the milk to the 
Birmingham hospitals) the percentage of tuberculosis in 
cattle can be reduced from the high percentage which 
prevails in this country to a very low one, and I feel 
sure that when this possibility is fully realised, and we 
have settled down after the present period of unrest, we 
shall have an effective Tuberculosis Order, and strong 
national support in our efforts to eradicate the disease. 

By this means we could at least reduce, if not alto- 
gether remove, one of the proved sources of tubercular 
infection to human beings, as well as avoid the baneful 
effects to agriculturists and the nation generally. 

Those public health authorities who recently have 
had experience of disease conveyed from animals to men 
know that they have to rely to a great extent upon the 
veterinary inspector in their investigations into the 
cause of such outbreaks of disease. It is only through 
the co-operation of the Medical Officers of Health with 
the Veterinary Officers that the origin of many of these 
doubtful and difficult cases may be cleared up, and for 
this reason the veterinary inspector should be assigned 
his true position in all Parliamentary Acts relating to 
animal diseases. 

Millions are expended yearly in Sanatoria and other 
methods of treatment of tuberculosis in man, while one 
of the sources of the disease in man—tuberculosis in 
milking cows—is neglected. While tuberculosis of cattle 
is so prevalent as at present, we shall always run the 
risk of tubercle infection of animal origin in man, and 
especially in children ; and before any real progress can 
be made in its eradication in man, its control in animals 
tee first of all be earnestly and thoroughly taken in 

and, 

The pecuniary loss to this country caused by the 
presence of contagious abortion, and Johne’s disease 
among our cattle herds can be measured in millions. 
The necessity for the control of such diseases must be 
obvious to all who are interested in our future internal 
welfare. 

The question of a sound meat supply should form a 
very important branch of the veterinary inspectors work. 
The legislation inspection in this country is 
meg agp back ward. e all feel that the public 
should be guarded inst the possibility of infection 
from diseased meat. We, as veterinary inspectors, know 
that unless a man has been scientifically trained, he 
might be excused for passing for human consumption 
meat from diseased animals, such as those affected with 
Trichinae, Anthrax, Septicemia. Although such infec- 
tions may arise, we find that only a small percentage of 
the meat supply produced in this country is passed by 
trained veterinary inspectors. The state of the meat 
inspection throughout England is most unsatisfactory 
from the point of view of the meat salesman and the con- 
sumer. In comparison with other highly civilised 
countries the general public here fare badly. There is 
a great want for an adequate meat inspection in all 
centres throughout England, and the one man who 
been scientifically trained in the subjects of anatomy, 
pathology, bacteriology of animals—necessary subjects 
to make an efficient meat inspector, is the veterinary 
surgeon. Here we have a field of work waiting the vet- 
erinary inspector of the future, and by demonstrating 
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our efticiency in this connection to the general public, we 
shall be appreciated according to our true worth, and 
further, we can feel at the end of our days that we have 
been working for the good of our fellow beings. 

The next important work of the veterinary inspector 
is in connection with the milk supply. Milk is the one 
food product produced for human consumption which 
requires perfect protection against contamination. It is, 
as we know, a most valuable food for children—and a 
most favourable medium for the development of organ- 
ism. To ensure a wholesome milk supply, milch cows 
should be continually inspected. When we consider that 
Tuberculosis of cattle, Cowpox, Foot-and-mouth disease, 
are transmissible through milk to man, and further that 
milk may act as a carrier of such diseases as Small-pox, 
Diphtheria, Typhoid, Measles, etc., we must admit the 
— necessity of producing milk under sanitary con- 

itions. 

Much of the disease-carrying milk is due to diseased 
animals, and insanitary cowsheds, and the public can 
only look to the veterinarian to detect the causes of such 
conditions. 

UnrrorMITy oF INSPECTION. 


We have not yet approached that ideal state—a system 
of uniform inspection of meat and milk throughout the 
country. The inspection under the Contagious Diseases 
of Animals Orders is controlled centrally by a Govern- 
ment department who are advised by expert veteri- 
narians, and as a result we have in our Board of Agri- 
culture Orders definite, concise and clear instructions, 
stating how outbreaks are to be dealt with. 

When we come to consider the inspection of meat, we 
find a certain amount of diversity. An uniform inspect- 
ion of meat and milk, as far as it is humanly possible, 
should be carried out by all public inspectors through- 
out the country. We have to-day in a few of the more 
enlightened centres an efficient inspection of meat and 
milk, while in other centres the inspection is haphazard 
and spasmodic, and in not a few districts the duties of 
the meat and milk inspector are ignored by the Local 
Authority. The necessity for an uniform system of 
meat inspecticn must be patent to all who understand 
and are interested in these matters. A purveyor of 
meat may, under our present conditions, avoid sending 
for sale a doubtful carcase into a district where there is 
regular inspection, with the possibility of the carcase 
being condemned, and may send it where it most proba- 
bly will not be inspected. Consequently, in those 
districts where the meat is not oy inspected the 
inhabitants run abnormal risks o a with 
infected meat, as the district is likely to become a dump- 
ing ground for questionable carcases. 

t may sometimes happen that meat passed market- 
able in one district is condemned later in another dis- 
trict. This necessarily causes a great deal of dissatis- 
factio?. If there were a standard system of meat 
inspection carried out: this is less likely to happen. If 
meat has been passed by a properly qualified meat 
inspector and stamped by the local authority, it should 
be accepted in any district in the country. This of 
course would apply to meat from diseased animals— 
not to meat that has undergone post-mortem changes 
owing to improper storage or handling following the 
inspection. We can never hope to have anything like 
an adequate and uniform system of meat inspection 
until we adopt the public abattoir system throughout 
the country. Many local authorities have recognised 
the defects of numerous private slaughter-houses, and 
have provided abattoirs. This has proved such a suc- 
cess that I feel sure future legislation will require all 
Local Authorities to provide public abattoirs and a 
_ more rigid and uniform inspection of our meat supply. 

Imported meat, I contend, should be examined by our 
own Government meat inspectors at the ports where it 


is landed in this country, and when ed sound and 
stamped by them, the stamp would form passport for 
the meat at all centres. Further our Government 
should supply English qualified meat inspectors in cer- 
tain foreign ports where a large number of animals are 
being slaughtered regularly for export to this country. 
The animals would then be examined prior to and im- 
mediately after slaughter, and if passed sound could be 
suitably marked for export to this country. 

The outlook of the veterinary inspector to-day is cer- 
tainly better than it was in pre-war days. Public health 
administrators generally have come to realise the urgent 
necessity for a Public Health veterinary service as a 
branch of Preventive Medicine, The veterinary surgeon 
by his training is the one person fitted to deal with and 
administer all the public Acts and Orders affecting ani- 
mals, both living and dead ; and for this reason, Govern- 
ment and Local Authorities should recognise the impor- 
tance of the veterinary inspector, and allocate to him all 
the work in preventive medicine with which he is speci- 
ally fitted to deal. 

n these days there are many ibilities for the 
future of the veterinary inspector. We know it is the 
duty of the R.C.V.S. to carefully scrutinise all Acts and 
Orders affecting the work of the veterinarian which are 
submitted to Parliament ; but while the R.C.V.S. con- . 
tinue in their present low financial state, they cannot be 
expected to protect the interest of members in all the 
| affecting them. If the 
Amendment Bill were passed, it would ensure a definite 
income for the Royal College. They would then beina 
position to supply the necessary pecuniary support fora 
representative to assert our rights in all Bills coming 
before Parliament. The Ministry of Health has just 
taken over from the L.G.B. the work of the Public 
Health Act, and the Milk and Dairies Orders. These 
Acts and Orders became law before Veterinary State 
Medicine was established or recognised on its present 
lines, and I maintain that the real standing and position 
of the veterinary profession are not fully recognised in 
the Public Health Act, nor in the Milk and Dairies 
Orders. Now that there is a change in the control of 
these Acts, I hope to see the necessary alterations made, 
so that the just claims of the veterinary profession are 
recognised. 

Tae Lysrector. 


_ As I have already indicated, the work of the veterinary 
inspector, especially the whole-time veterinary inspector, 
requires special traini The public inspector must 
know his work thoroughly, he must be an expert in the 
art of diagnosis and in the administration of the law. 
The standard of qualification for, and the work of the 
public veterinary inspector should be kept high, and by 
this means the Local Authority and general public con- 
cerned would value their services and should pay them 
accordingly. ‘The Ministry of Health should have power 
to instruct and see that the Local Authorities appoint 

roperly ome ‘persons to carry out the various 

ranches of preventive medicine in their respective dis- 
tricts. The Local Authority is responsible for the pub- 
lic health in the district, and if they appoint cheap 
officials who are not competent in their work, the blame 
for any harmful effects to the public due to the ineffici- 
ency - such officials lies with the Local Authority con- 
cerned. 

The best type of veterinary inspector is really a 
scientific man ; a real practical man to be a success must 
apply scientific method. Thus, in mange in the horse, 
unless you demonstrate the parasite you cannot swear 
you have mange. To diagnose anthrax you must prove 
the presence of the bacillus. It would be impossible in 
many cases to diagnose glanders without employing the 
scientific method of diagnosing with mallein. Other 
similar positions must occur to you all. The public 
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should be brought to see that the real practical man is 
the one with the requisite knowledge, and the so called 
ractical man is the one who depends on intuition, or on 
nowledge handed down from the days before bacteri- 
logy and the aids of the laboratory had come to us. 
uring the war, owing to a shortage of veterinary 
surgeons at home, there was a tendency to call in out- 
side aid to carry on the work which ordinarily is carried 
out by qualified veterinary surgeons. That was a war 
time necessity, and now that we have returned toa 
peace footing, if we wish to have the best work done we 
must not be misled by the accounts of what was done by 
laymen when the whole interest and energy of the nation 
was given up to the war. 

With the increase in motor transport previous to the 
war, there was current in some circles a pessimistic 
feeling about the future of the profession. hat view 
was based on the idea that owing to the decrease in 
horses the work of the veterinary surgeon would de- 
crease. We know that this pessimism is no longer 
justified. There is an increasing call for trained and 
capable men from year to year, more particularly in 
connection with Veterinary State Medicine. Althoug 
there is an increasing demand for veterinary inspectors, 
we have not sufficient numbers entering the profession 
at the pee day. The main reason for this is the low 
scale of remuneration for the services rendered. Com- 
pared with men of equal ability in other walks of life, 
the veterinary inspector is not well paid. The demand 
for the services of the veterinary inspector increases in 
a to the utility of the inspector to the public ; 

or this reason it should be the aim of all of us to 
maintain a high standard of efficiency and prove our 
value in preventive medicine, thus the necessity for 
veterinary inspectors will increase, and the remuneration 
also in due ratio. 

This Association, like many others, was stagnant 
during the war, but now that it is returning to active 
life, 1 hope it will, by co-operation of its members, 
materially advance the status of the veterinary inspector. 

I believe we are living in the dawn of a brilliant period 
of veterinary work he thanks of the future genera- 
tions will be given to those. who have turned their ener- 
gies towards the development of preventive medicine, 
and when we will have eliminated tuberculosis from our 
animal population, and controlled, if not eradicated, 
other scourges of the human race, the history of the 
veterinary profession will be one to be proud of. 


Discussion. 


Mr. G. P. MALE expressed his pleasure in reading Mr. 
DeVine’s masterly paper, with most of which he agreed, 
but said that, as was only to be expected, he had dealt 
with the subject chiefly from the standpoint of a whole- 
time veterinary inspector, and considering the fact that 
part-time inspectors were very much in the majority, 
their prospects must also be considered. Mr. DeVine 
suggested “That the Ministry of Health should have 
power to instruct and see that the local authorities 
appoint properly qualified persons to carry out the 


various branches of preventive medicine in the district.” | 


a very wide question, whether the 


This would up 
Ministry of Healt 
diseases to the exclusion of the Board of Agriculture. 
It seemed to him that it would be impossible for both 
to have jurisdiction at the same time—there would be 
continual clashing. 

It would not matter who took over the duties so long 
as there was a properly constituted veterinary depart- 
ment presided over by a veterinary surgeon, who should 


be responsible only to the permanent head under the ogee. 


Ministry. 
There were many objections to workin 
Ministry of Health. 


should have control of animal | 


to be the proper department for looking after the meat 
and milk supply, and animal diseases poorly. Veter- 
inary surgeons would expect more sympathy from that 
department than from any other. 

wing to the small numbers entering the profession, 
any scheme formulated must take into account the part- 
time inspector, without whose aid it would be impossi- 
ble to carry out the work. 

In the veterinary press it had been the fashion to de- 
7 his services, but there is no doubt they had the con- 
fidence of the community to a eee degree, and had 
rendered magnificent service. hey compared ver 
favourably with the average M.O.H., and had used all 
their opportunities to keep abreast of scientific know- 


ledge. 

Wilk Supply. He thought more interest should be 
taken by the veterinary profession on the question of a 
pure milk supply. The public were getting anxious 
and the cranks were taking advantage of this to spre 
alarming reports. The veterinary surgeon knowing the 
conditions and diseases affecting cows, and having the 
confidence of the farmers, would be of very great help 


b | to the country if they were allowed to take their share 


of this work. 

He agreed with the essayist that cows should be 
frequently inspected ; if this were done carefully and 
systematically there would not be many tubercle bacilli 
in the milk. Farmers should be encouraged to have 
their herds tested. It has been suggested that the 
tuberculin test is not carried out properly, and that 
tuberculin is not standardised ; but after many years of 
testing cows in large numbers and making hundreds of 
post-mortems, he was quite convinced that as carried 
out by most practitioners it was a most reliable one. It 
was not always possible to obtain the ideal—to take 
temperatures for days before the test, and then every 
three hours from the sixth hour after injection onwards 
until the 24th ; moreover, it was quite unnecessary. 

If the idea of the critics was to depreciate the veteri- 
nary surgeon, so that his tests were to be submitted to 
laymen and others for adjudication, he, for one, would 
refuse to have anything to do with it, and most other 
practitioners would do likewise. No one would spend 
the night in dirty cowsheds if they were not allowed to 
_ judge the reaction without interference. 
| Scheduled Diseases. Mr. DeVine had advised that 
various diseases should be sheduled. With regard to 
contagious abortion, which was very widespread, some 
steps should be taken, but he thought that it would be 
quite impracticable to schedule it. 

This had been tried before and had failed ; it would 
require an army of inspectors and police. if a short 
ae could be made making it illegal to sell or ex 
a cow in a market that had aborted, and expecially if 
another calf had been put with it in the attempt to 
conceal the fact that she had aborted, he thought this 
would go a long way to prevent the disease. heavy 
fine would act asa deterrent. 
|. Johne’s disease was so difficult to diagnose during life 
that it would be impracticable to schedule this disease. 

If owners were compelled to treat cases of ringworm 
and warbles he agreed that it would be beneficial. 

With regard to tuberculosis, no doubt another Order 
would soon be evolved, but at the present time there 
_was nothing to prevent anyone having their cows tested 
|and selling the reactors in the open market, so that 
instead of one centre of infection the disease was dis- 
| tributed. The disease would never be lessened in that 

a 


way. 
Public abattoirs he quite agreed should be made 


e prospects of individuals as well as the profession 


under the| were usually associated with finances, and he congratu- 
e Board of Agriculture seemed | lated the N.A.V.I. on the excellent work they were doing 
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in approaching public bodies to increase the fees for 
public work. He hoped it would soon bear fruit. 


On the motion of Mr. Dawes, seconded by Mr. Dixson, 
a hearty vote of thanks to the President for his annual 
address and for his services to the Association was car- 
ried with acclamation. 


The following members took part in the discussion :— 
Messrs. Cameron, J.S. Lloyd, F. L. Gooch, E. J. Burn- 
dred, the President and Hon. Secretary. Owing to the 
failure of a reporter to attend the meeting, a full record 
of the discussion cannot be furnished. 


Trevor F. Spencer, 


Kettering, Oct., 1919. Hon. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


Extracts from London Gazette 
War Orrice, WHITEHALL, ct. 28. 
Forces. Royvat Army VETERINARY CoRPs, 


Maj. R. H. Holmes, c.M.c., relinquishes the 
actg. rank of Col. on ceasing to be empld. as D.D.V.S. 
(Oct. 6), when he reverts to the actg. rank of Lt.-Col. 
whilst empld. as A.D.V.S. ; Maj. (actg. Lt.-Col.) R. H. 
Holmes, ¢.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., is placed on the h.p. list, 
and retains his present emplt. (Oct. 29). 

Oct. 30. 

Capt. and Bt.-Maj. W. N. Rowston relinquishes the 
temp. rank of Maj. (June 13); temp. Lt. D. E. 
MacRae to be temp. Capt. (July 24); temp. Capt. 
1). E. MacRae relinquishes his commn. on acct. of ill- 
health contracted on active service (Oct. 31), and 
retains therank of Capt. " 

ct. 31. 


Maj. and Bt. Lt.-Col. J. A. B. McGowan relinquishes 
~~; rank of Lt.-Col. on ceasing to hold appt. of 
A.D.V.S. (Sept. 16) ; Capt. C. Davenport relinquishes 
actg. rank of Maj. (Feb. 22). 


Nov. 

Temp. Maj. G. B. C. Rees-Mogg, 0... (Vety. Capt. Ist 
Lite Gds.) relinquishes his temp. commn. (Apr rg 
ov. 3. 


Capt. R. 8. Audas M.c., retires on ret. pay (Oct. 6). 
TERRITORIAL ForRCcE. Nov. 4. 


The King has been graciously pleased to cunfer the 
Territorial Decoration upon the undermentioned officers 
of the Territorial Force, who have been duly recom- 
mended for the same under the terms of the Royal 
Warrant dated Aug. 17, 1908, as modified by the Royal 
Warrant dated Nov. 11, 1918 :— ; 


Maj. R. G. Anderson, 0.B.E., ¥.R.C.V.S. ; Maj. C. Baxter. 


TERRITORIAL Force RESERVE. 


Capt. W. H. Williamson, from the R.A.v.c. (7.F.), to be 
apt. (Nov. 1). 


Personal. 


Mr. R. M. Malloch, m.R.c.v.s.. who for many years 
was in practice at Kirkby Stephen, has been appointed 
assistaut Professor of Anatomy at the Glasgow Veter- 
inary College. 


OBITUARY. 
ARCHIBALD Munro, M.R.¢.V.8., Altrincham, 
raduated N. Edin: April, 1880. 
Mr. Munro died on 26th Oct., aged 68. 


NATIONAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
Nortu oF ScotLanp Division. 


The half-yearly meeting was held in the Agricultural 
Department, Marischal College, Aberdeen, on August 
28th 1919. 

The following members were present :—Messrs. An- 
derson, Keith ; Brown, College of Agriculture ; Beattie, 
Longside ; Cumming, Peterculter ; Drennan, Aberdeen ; 
Howie, Alford : (Hon. Sec.) ; Johnston, Fyvie; Kerr, 
Ellon ; Murray, Cullen ; Marshall, Aberdeen ; McPher- 
son, Huntly; McVean, Craigellachie ; McFarlane, 
Aberchirder ; Niven, Inverurie; and Sievwright, 
Tarland, 

Apologies for absence were received from :—Messrs, 
Clark, Stonehaven, (President) ; aud Crabb, senior and 
junior, New Aberdour. 

In the absence of the President and Senior Vice- 
President, the Junior Vice-President—Mr. Niven, In- 
verurie, was called upon to preside. 

The minute of last meeting was read and approved. 


GENERAL ANA‘STHESIA. 
By Duncan CUMMING, M.R.C.V.S. 


I have chosen the subject of anesthesia for discussion 
firstly, because it is a subject in which I am greatly 
interested ; and secondly, because the Anesthetics Bill 
has brought the subject prominently before the public 
and in the near future will compel all members of the 
profession to pay some attention to it. 

I propose to confine my remarks to general anws- 
thesia, leaving loval anzesthesia—a very interesting and 
important subject--for another occasion. 

ie emg has been confined to chloroform and 
A.C.E. mixture. The latter is composed of Alcohol 1 
part, Ether 2 parts, and Chloroform 3 parts, and is 
safer than pure chloroform for small animals. I have 
little favour for narcotics such as Chloral Hydrate and 
Cannabis Indica. Their action is too slow and their 
effects last too long after the operation is completed. 

General anzsthesia presents difficulties to the veteri- 
nary surgeon, especially the man who carries on his own 
practice single handed. No major operation can be 
safely carried through under anesthesia without expert 
assistance. It is too much of a strain for one man to 
have to perform the operation and at the same time keep 
an eye on the condition of the patient. Neighbouring 
practitioners should have an arrangement to render 
mutual assistance in cases where anzesthesia is necessary. 
I am of opinion that such a plan would be good for the 
members as individuals, and tend to the advancement 
of the profession as a whole. On the other hand, I 
think the time has come when properly equipped veteri- 
nary hospitals should be instituted in suitable centres 
where serious cases could be sent for treatment by 
specialists. I have good hopes of seeing such an estab- 
lishment in Aberdeen in the future. 

For minor operations, lasting only from ten to fifteen 
minutes, the practitioner can manage with the help of 
an intelligent lay assistant, but one has to be ute. I 
had an experience once when removing the fractured 
part of the external angle of the ilium in a cow. The 
patient being on the point of waking up, I asked the 
man at her head to give her a little more chloroform 
from an eight ounce bottle I had. Some time after I 
asked him how he was getting on. Oh, fine, he said, but 
the bottle is dry. That cow did not get up for two 
— after the operation, but fortunately she got on all 
right. 
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ANESTHESIA OF THE Horse. 


I prefer to have the animal prepared for at least three 
days before the operation. I give a laxative, and feed 
on mashes in small quantities ; for abdominal cases I 
give oatmeal gruel, and find it keeps up the strength of 
the patient without bulking up the stomach and bowels. 
It is well, in working horses, to examine the heart and 
lungs for any diseased condition. I generally have the 
horse cast either by hobbles or side lines, the latter for 
abdominal operations. I have had little experience of 
the standing method of anzsthesia, but what I have had 
has not impressed me favourably. After the patient is 
cast and secured I putonamuzzle. The muzzle consists 
simply of a strong canvas bag, open at both ends, each 
end being provided with a running string ; the upper 
string brings the bag tightly round the face, while the 
lower one regulates the opening for the supply of air 
and anesthetic ; a string to go over the poll like a halter 
completes the apparatus. I place a bundle of straw 
under the neck so as to get the throat at a higher level 
than the nose ; 1 then pour four drams of chloroform on 
a sponge,. place the sponge over both nostrils, close 
the lower end of muzzle either by hand or by pulling 
the string tight. Should the animal struggle badly, as 
if choking, I open the end of the bag and admit a little 
more air. I do not find it satisfactory to exclude all air, 
it gives the patient a suffocating feeling, and causes 
struggling ; I prefer to admit a fair amount of air. It 
may mean a few minutes longer, but is safer and more 
agreeable to the patient. The four drams will not, in 
many cases, be sufficient ; I generally add another two 
drams and exclude more air, when very soon the eyelids 
close, muscles relax, and the patient goes to sleep. When 
the patient is well under I open the end of the bag and 
remove the sponge. When sensation is likely to return 
I replace the sponge, with another couple of drams in it. 
I have often noticed that at this stage a horse will give 
a slight struggle. If I am of opinion that he has had 
sufficient chloroform I wait a few seconds, when, in 
many cases, he will quietly go to sleep again. I keep 
my eye on the respirations and on the pupil of the eye ; 
should the former get shallow or jerky and the pupil 
pon p> to dilate, I see that the nostrils have free play, 
and give him a slap on the face with my hand. It may 
be necessary to assist respiration. It is well to carry out 
all these precautions quietly and not to mention them 
to the operator, who has his mind and hands fully occu- 


pied. 

When the operation is nearly finished I prefer to see 
the patient showing signs of waking up. I have the 
muzzle removed, as it saves time after the operation.is 
finished. As soon as the surgeon has finished I remove 
the hobbles or ropes, and leave the patient alone until 
he shows signs of sitting upon his sternum and taking 
an interest in his surroundings. I then get a man to 
take a short hold on the halter and another at the tail, 
so as to steady him when he rises. I walk him gently 
to a loose box, cover him up with a rug, and in about 
fifteen minutes offer him some light food, say, bran and 


ts. 

I would just mention that when chloroforming a horse 
in a loose box, unless it is well ventilated, always if 
possible have his head towards the open door. 

The amount of chloroform necessary to anaesthetise a 
horse, in my experience, varies from six drams to eight 
ounces. When the stomach and bowels are empty one 
always requires less chloroform ; an animal that has 
been fasted for three days should not require more than 
one ounce. 

Cattle. I find that cattle make very good subjects for 
anaesthesia. I have administered chloroform to calves 
two days old, and to aged cows. I always chloroform 


cattle in the standing position. I get them into a loose 


box with plenty of straw, put a halter on the head with 
a rope attached to each side, with an attendant on each 
head rope and another at the tail. I then put on the 
canvas muzzle, as previously described ; put four drams 
of chloroform on the sponge, put it in the lower end of 
the bag, and pull the strings tight. The animal stands 
quietly for a few minutes, and then either makes a 
bound forward or pulls suddenly backward. These 
movements are controlled by the men at the head and 
tail. After a few a if sufficient chloroform has 
been given, the animal sinks quietly down or is easily 
pushed over. As I find it is not very safe to do any- 
thing unless the legs are secured, that should be done at 
this stage. More chloroform is administered in two 
dram doses, as necessary. I often give chloroform in 
the stall, and for animals which have never been haltered 
I find this a very convenient method ; I put on the 
muzzle, then a halter, pull the halter rope over the straw 
rack, loosen the binding, and put a man on the tail with 
instructions to push or pull as indicated by the move- 
ments of the patient. Then put the chloroform sponge 
in the muzzle and tie top. The man on the halter ro 
keeps it tight or lets it slip as necessary. When the 
animal goes down he lets go the rope and fixes the head 
to the ground. This method does well in cases of ever- 
sion of the uterus. After the cow is under the influence 
of the anaesthetic turn her right round, when her head 
will be lower than her hindquarters. You will also find 
the manger a capital support for the feet as a means of 
purchase. It is necessary to have a couple of assistants 
supporting the everted uterus with a sheet, so as to 
prevent injury while the animal is being put under. 
Cattle take about the same quantity of chloroform as 
horses, according to age and condition. 

Pigs. I have not had a large experience of chloro- 
forming pigs, my chief performances have been confined 
to old boars, for castration, and breeding sows in difficult 
parturition cases. I prefer to have the pig in a clean 
byre ; a cattle stall makes a splendid operating theatre. 
If possible, all food should be withheld on the day of 
the operation. 

I get a rope with a running noose fixed behind the 
tusks of the upper jaw. I use a similar bag to that used 
for the horse or ox, but smaller. I slip the bag on the 
rope and take a turn or two with the rope round a post 
or other fixed object and draw the pig tightly up to it 
and fix. Then slip the bag over the nostrils and fasten 
tightly round the face with upper string ; put about two 
drams of chloroform on some cotton wool, insert it into 
the lower end of the bag and pull the lower string fairly 
tight. The squealing soon stops, and is succeeded by a 
grunt as of satisfaction. In about three minutes the 
patient topples over. I then loosen the lower string of 
muzzle and proceed with the operation. 

I find pigs are very readily over-dosed, and they are 
very troublesome patients to bring round. I had the 
experience of one in which respiration ceased, and it 
gave me a warm time before I got it re-established. In 
spite of the risk I consider it the easiest way of fixing 
an old boar for castration. 

Dogs. Ithink there has been more written about the 
dangers of giving chloroform to dogs than to any other 
animal. My experience as been that where ordinary 
care is exercised the risk is very negligible. I have had 
an 11-year-old Yorkshire Terrier under chloroform for 
an hour-and-a-half while a very serious operation was 
being performed, and the anaesthetic was administered 
from a jam jar. My usual practice is to fast the animal 
for twenty-four hours, and have it fixed on an operating 
table, I use Hobday’s muzzle. At one time I used the 
A.C.E. mixture, with air, but I found it took too long 
to get a healthy dog under. I now fix on the muzzle, 
put a dram of chloroform on cotton wool, insert it into 
the end of the muzzle and regulate the admission of air 
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with my hand. After the patient is under I substitute 
the A.C.E. mixture for the chloroform, and apply it 
with the spray, along with air. 

I have never had the experience of respiratory failure 
with the dog, but I have found some dogs very resistant 
to chloroform—almost impossible to get them under 
the influence of the anwsthetic. In the case of a very 
nervous dog, I have found it very satisfactory to have 
the owner near its head until anesthesia 1s ee 

Cats. My experience is that cats do not make good 
subjects for anesthesia. I have found the proverbial 
nine lives sadly wanting—except in cats which are 
fairly easy to handle, and can be properly fixed on the 
operating table. I usually put the cat in a small box 
with an opening in the end into which I insert the 
anwesthestic on cotton wool, and regulate the air with 
my hand. After anesthesia is complete I remove the 
patient from the box and fix it on the operating table in 
the usual way. I prefer the A.C.E. mixture for cats. 

Gentlemen, the a is a rough outline of how I 
administer anesthetic. I know it is far from complete, 
but [ hope to glean some useful imformation from the 
discussion which is to follow. 1 thank you for your 
kind attention to my effort. 


DIscuSsION. 


The CHatRMAN : We have listened to a very excellent 
and practical paper and we are very deeply indebted to 
Mr. Cumming for the trouble he has taken in introducin 
a subject which, in view of the An:esthetics ( py 
Bill, must be exercising the minds of most of us. I have 
had very little experience of general anesthesia except 
in the larger animals. It is the right thing to do, for 
not only is it more humane, but big operations are more 
successfully and easily completed. 

Mr. Srevweicut: I beg to add my thanks to Mr. 
Cumming for his very excellent paper. I have’nt had a 
great deal of experience, but in those cases in which 
chloroform was used there were no mishaps. Anesthetics 
will be more and more in use as time goes on, greatly to 
the benefit of the patient and the operator. 

Mr. Anperson : [ thank Mr. Cumming for his paper, 
but can say very little about it as I have no great ex- 
perience of the use of anwsthetics. _ 

Mr. McFaruane: I have no experience, but am very 

lad to have heard Mr. Cummings’ paper for the sake of 
its instructiveness. 

Mr. Brown : This is a subject in which | am greatly 
interested, and I am very grateful to Mr. Cumming for 
introducing it. His views conform very much with m 
own. Another way of ag | chloroform, whic 
is said to hail from America, is as follows. When the 


horse is cast, spread a gig rug, or other waterproof sheet | },,4 


under the head: then put the initial dose of chloro- 
form on a towel, which is spread over the nostrils of the 
patient. The rug is then folded over the head, towel 
and all. The air supply is regulated by lifting the edge 
of the rug as necessary. The chloroform is added from 
time to time from a dropping bottle. This plan is quite 
successful, and is always handy in an emergency. 

It is an important point to remember that a starved 
horse requires a very small dose. It takes a very large 
dose to put under a foaling mare, full of food and in a 
high state of excitement—probably from six to eight 
ounces. 

Mr. Kerr: The Anesthetics Biil is a move in the 
right direction, and we must move with the times. It 
has the disadvantage that single-handed practitioners 
will have to call in an assistant, but valuable patients 
can stand the cost of assistance. d i 

Mr. Beattie: I thank Mr. Cumming for his very 
timeous paper. I had a case of collapse under anaes- 


thetic during an operation an a large Retriever dog. 
Artificial respiration by turning it over and pressing on 


the back ribs brought it round in time, but it was hard 
work. There should always be two at a chloroform 
operation. 

Capt. MarsHaLL: I have very little to add to what 
has been said. Too much stress, in my opinion, is put 
upon the dangers of anaesthesia. In the army there are 
very few deaths and the chloroforming is in most cases 
done by laymen under the instructions of the veterinary 
officer. The “rug” system is used mostly in the army, 
allowing very little air. Some prefer air and chloroform 
all through the operation. 

Mr. Drennan: I have to add my thanks to Mr. 
Cumming for his paper. I like a good admixture of air 
along with the anesthetic, and add gradually from a 
drop-bottle. In the case of dogs I think it best to give 
small doses slowly with a good admixture of air, and not 
to suffocate them under. 

Maj. McVean: We have heard a very interesting and 
instructive paper, chloroform, in my experience, is one 
of the most useful drugs used by the profession. It 
can be used freely with a fair amount of care if the ani- 
mal has been starved. In the army the method des- 
cribed by Messrs. Brown and Marshall was invariably 
employed, and always by laymen, and it is wonderful 
how well they did it. I had two fatal results, both in 
operations, for stripping the ventricles. On post-mortem 
in each case there were heart lesions. 

Capt. MarsuaLi: I once or twice gave chloroform 
for the extraction of molar teeth, and found that one 
has to be very careful, for fear of blood getting down 
the trachea and causing septic pneumonia. 

Mr. Cumminc: I have to thank age all for the eas 
way you have let medown. In reply to Mr. Brown, 
have never used the gig rug method, but have got into 
the way of using the bag, which has the advantage that 
the patient can’t get rid of it during his movements. It 
is a great mistake to rush an animal as they always fight, 
as if choking. It is best to take time and give a judicious 
amount of air. I have no doubt some way of chloro- 
forming colts quickly and easily for castration will yet 
be discovered, as the science of anaesthetics in animals 
is yet in its infancy. I consider that the veterinary pro- 
fession doesn’t shine in regard to the Anaesthetics Bill. 
It has been forced upon us instead of being the result of 
initiative from our side. 

Regarding the cost, I have never had any trouble with 
my clients, in fact they rather like it. We should refuse 
to do all painful operations except under chloroform. 

In reply to Capt. Marshall, regarding the danger of 
tooth operations, I would advise that the horse be cast 
on a slope, and during the operation the head pulled 
round, so that it is on a lower plane than the rest of the 
y. 

My experience of anesthetics in the parturition of 
mares is not exactly favourable. One certainly gets rid 
of straining, but a peculiar laxity of the membranes of 
the uterus acts as a hindrance to the manipulation of 
the foetus. All the same, it is good practice to use anies- 
thetics, and one should not be afraid to use them. I 
once had a mare under for three hours and the case did 
all right. Never go to a foaling case without hobbles 
and chloroform. In the case of calvings in cows and 
heifers it has been very helpful ; also in prolapse of 
uterus. 


Mr. Percy PENHALE, of Barnstaple, has been the 
victim of a fire which occurred on the night of the 5th 
inst., and caused damage to the extent of £200. It 
resulted in the destruction of a large motor house and 
harness room, with a drug store above. Mr. and Mrs. 
Penhale were at the time in London ; but their four 
children were taken to a place of safety by the servants 
when the alarm was raised. 
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THE NEW BYE-LAW. 


Now that our Council have passed a new law against 
“covering” I for one would like to know how I stand. 
Being one of those unfortunate individuals who, some 

ears ago, was forced to employ “ unskilled labour” to 
hold together a branch practice which had cost me over 
£500 hard cash. I advertised for several weeks for a 
qualified manager, and after trying three, saw my 
practice rapidly becoming less. In disgust 1 engaged 
an unqualified man, well recommended by several veter- 
inary surgeons, and up to this law passing have never 
had reason to regret it. 

I have no written agreement with him, so that accord- 
ing to how [| read the new law he can sit tight and 

ractice away on his own, but I must have nothing to 
5 with him. It means that he just takes my £500 
practice from me and I have no redress. It it useless 
me attempting to put a qualified man in his place, as I 
myself should not like to think I had to make a living 
against him in the district. 
M.R.C.V.S. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS TO R.C.VS. 


The Secretary of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons begs to acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing subscriptions for 1919 :— 


Jagger, H. C., Westerham Hill, Kent 1 
Jones, H. L., Beira, B.E.A. 1 
Killelea, M. J., Capt., R.A.V.C. 1 
O’Dea, A. F., Belclare, Tuam. 1 
Ripley, J. H., Hurst Green, Sussex 1 
Scott, F. C., Pontefract 1 
Revington, T. le B., Keetmanshoop, S. W. 

Africa, (1915 and 1920, completing annual 


£ 


subscriptions from 1911 to 1920 ) 22 0 
Previously acknowledged £982 3 10 
Nov. 5, 1919, £990 11 10 


Owing to there having been no call on the MacUallum 
Veterinary Bursary Fund for a period of two years, a 
sum of £117, representing the revenue from the fund is 
to be disposed of in sums of £5 each to indigent people 
of Maybole who have never been in receipt of poor relief. 
Twenty-three names have been selected for participation. 


PRINCIPAL 8. H. GAIGER, F.R.C.V.S. 


The following appreciation appears in 7'he Scottish 
Farmer :— 

“The new Principal of the Glasgow Veterinary Col- 
lege was born near Edinburgh in 1884, and was educated 
at the Royal High School, Edinburgh. In 1900 he 
studied at the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 
and towards the close of that year entered the New Vet- 
erinary College, Edinburgh. His College career was a 
distinguished one. He obtained medals in anatomy, 
practical anatomy, histology, physiology, materia medica, 
pathology, and the Principal’s prize of £20 for highest 
marks in the first three professional examinations, in 
which he also obtained honours. He took second place 
in those subjects in which he was not first. His final 
examination had to be postponed because he was under 
age, and his Diploma 1s dated January, 1905. In the 
latter part of 1905 he studied post-graduate subjects 
under Sir John M‘Fadyean. Up till March, 1906, he 


spent his College vacations and other available time in 
practices in Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and several parts 
of England. In 1906 he was appointed to the Indian 


Civil Veterinary Department. He was posted to the 
Punjab Veterinary College in Lahore, where his work 
lay in investigating and teaching animal contagious dis- 
eases, and in examination of and reporting on material 
from contagious disease outbreaks in various parts. In 
addition he worked for a time at the Imperial Bacteri- 
ological Laboratory at Muktesar. In 1911, while offici- 
ating as Principal of the Panjab Veterinary College, he 
became infected with glanders while investigating an 
outbreak. This accident resulted in his retiral from the 
Indian Civil Veterinary Department in 1915. His is 
one of the few cases of recovery from this deadly disease, 
and was only brought about after over 80 surgical oper- 
ations, including the loss of hisleft arm. In 1915-16 he 
was engaged in experimental work at the laboratory of 
the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. In 1916 he 
took the Fellowship Diploma of the R.C.V.S._ In 1916- 
17 he was investigating sheep diseases on the sheep farms 
of the Peruvian pony returning via the West Indies, 
Canada, and the United States to Britain in 1917. 
Shortly after returning he was appointed to the Glasgow 
Veterinary College as Professor 71 Pathology and Bac- 
teriology, and to be in charge of the new research labora- 
tory——for the designing and fitting of which he was re- 
sponsible— provided by the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland for the investigation of diseases of animals in 
Scotland.” 


Farmer’s views on the control of 
Foot-and-mouth disease. 


The Beds. and Hunts. Farmers’ Union, through its 
St. Neots Committee, which covers the area of the local 
outbreak, has raised its voice in strong protest against 
the recent Order dealing with the matter two days after 
the outbreak. 

The Secretary called attention to the fact that, al- 
though it was essential to close down a certain area, in 
this area the distance was so wide it would create much 
a The passage of cows for milking, even if only 
a forty-foot road was to be crossed, was an example. 
Where sheep were out at joist, and the keep gone, wou d 
create another hardship. This officialism was causin|g 
strong feeling. 

Mr. John Ramply, in moving the resolution (below), 
said it was scandalous to slaughter cattle at a time when 
every possible pound of home-grown meat was wanted, 
and we were importing millions of pounds worth yearly. 
It was well-known that in nearly every case cattle 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease recovered. All 
that was necessary was to isolate them and give them 
hay. It was waste of good raw material to kill them— 
material which took years to produce. He remembered 
many of his father’s stock were at one time attacked, 
and nearly all got better, He also recollected a lar 
number at St. Ives recovering. The number of officials 
who had come down from London was ridiculous. 

- Mr. A. Main, a farmer of long standing and experience, 
said he had never known a bullock die from foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

Mr. H. A. Christmas (Great Gransden, where the out- 
break was notified) believed nine or ten officials were 
staying at St. Neots and going backwards and forwards 
daily. There were also five or six men locked up on the 
premises, and about a dozen police about ; three on 
duty at atime. That morning a number of cattle which 
had practically recovered had been slaughtered. If it 
was so dangerous, why were they not killed four days 
before? The five or six men there had not done so 
much work in several days as two of his men would do 
in balf a day. 

Mr. R. Ekins considered it a 
of public money to slaughter cattle. 


at shame and waste 
They should be 
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allowed so many days to recover, then, if there were no 
hope, destroy them. When they got over the attack 
ee did better than before. 

ther members with experience of the disease spoke 
strongly, and the following resolution was passed unani- 
mously, and ordered to be sent to Lord Lee :— 

“That this meeting strongly protests against the 
wholesale and entirely unnecessary slaughter of cattle 
in the area prescri as being affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease. Practical experience authoritatively 
proves that the greater proportion of the cattle attacked 
recover in a very short period. Isolation under strict 
methods should create a sufficient safeguard against 
infection. At a time when it is essential to produce as 
much home-grown meat as possible in the interests of 
the nation, it is a scandal that so much food should be 
wasted. Further, the closing of such a large area is 
quite unnecessary, dislocating all trade, and causing the 
utmost inconvenience to the public generally. ore- 
over, in the opinion of this meeting, the number of 
officials and “ workers” dealing with the outbreak is 
unwarranted, the majority having apparently nothing 
to do except to add still further to the financial 
burdens of the country.”— The Peterborough and Hunts 
Standard. 


A Surgical Operation. 


A correspondent from “down under” sends us the 
following note, from Zhe Southland Daily News, (In- 
vercargill, N.Z.) with a request that we will publish it. 
We do not like to refuse, but we quite fail to see who 


will profit by our publishing it—it is simply a “news 
paragraph, without detail or verification. 

Mr. Thos. Glencross purchased the Australian show 
jumpers, Blue Baron and Young Highlander, and took 
them to England, where the former jumped over 7ft. at 
the Olympic Shows. Unfortunately, Blue Baron devel- 
oped a growth between an ear and an eye. Six English 
vets. tried to relieve the horse of the growth, but each 
operation was unsuccessful, and finally }Mr. Glencross 
was told by a ‘veterinary professor that the case was 
hopeless. He, however, heard of Captain Angus MclIn- 
tosh, an Australian vet., and he asked him to inspect 
the horse. Captain McIntosh operated on Blue Baron, 
and the operation was successful, and resulted in a com- 
plete cure. For twelve months Blue Baron could not be 
shown, but now his owner is riding him again over the 
fences in the show-grounds. Mr. Glencross says that 
Captain McIntosh proved a wonderfully skilled operator. 


British Sheep and French Breeders. 


The French Minister for the Liberated ions 
telegraphed to the Agricultural Relief of Allies’ Com- 
mittee announcing the arrival, in splendid condition, of 
recent consignments of Leicesters, Suffolks, and South- 
downs, and stating that “ French breeders are amazed 
at the magnificent animals ” the committee are sending. 

Up to date the committee have sent out over 1800 
head of sheep in addition to other live stock to France 
and Belgium this year, and their shipments will con- 
tinue until the end of October, by which time it is 


expected that their operation will come to an end. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS 1894 to 1914, SUMMARY OF RETURNS. 


Rabi Foot- 
abies. | Anthrax and-Mouth | Glanders.t —_ Swine Fever. 
Cases Disease. ange. 
Out- | Ani- Ont- | Ani- | ons. | Ani. | Sheer] 
Period, |} ‘q|breaks mals.| Out- | Ani- |breaks| mals. } Scab.| Out- | Slaugh- 
mals. | breaks | tered. * 
(a) (a) (d) (b) | (>) | 
Gr. BRITAIN. 
Week ended Nov. 1 | 9 9 10 | 638 1 1 43 | 56 2 46 31 
1918 | 10. 2 2 43| 78 5 24 14 
A 1916 11 17 1 1 14 27 2 39 21 
Total for 44 weeks, 1919 146 | 51185 | 242 | 59 | 2400] 22; 55 | 4866 | 8725] 288] 1963 921 
1918 21206 | 237 J 3 40 28 77 | 3742 | 7014] 270] 1204 477 
eee 1917 368 | 419 23| 43 | 2066 | 3909] 425] 1908 821 
pe 453 | 586 | 1 | 73 112] 1831 | 4092 | 205] 1803 8910 


(a) Confirmed. (b) Reported by Local Authorities. 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, Nov.. 4, 1919 


+t Counties affected, animals attacked :— London 1 
Excluding outbreaks in army horses. 


IRELAND. Outbreaks 

Week ended Nov. 1] ... ove 2 3 ove 

191S__... eee ] 6 1 9 

1916... | 

Total for 47 weeks, 1919 ose see eee 1 1 132 223 830 93 

4 1918 eee 2 2 eee eee eee ser 93 262 25 85 

pe 1916 ... | 3 58 866 277 | 1599 

Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, Nov. 3, 1919 

Nore.—The figures for the Current Year are‘approximate only. * As Diseased or Exposed to Infection 


